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This study was undertaken to explore the cultural 
stereotype that boys are more object-oriented and ^girls are more 
peoplef oriented. A. total cf. 38 white, mid^^l© class, prescho'bl 
children were observed during their free 'play hour at nursery school 
when a variety, of people a^d objects were freely available to "them. 
Each child was observed witi a. time sampling "method for approximately 
50 minutes over three lionconsecutive days. "The observer, who was not 
aw'are 'that sex was a relevant variable, pa ted the^ trhildren's play 
behavior «with~regard to its. fox:us and context. Tbe focus was ^ 
categorized as being directed toward people, objects, or other^'and 
the context ^as being, solitary, parallel, associative, or cooperative : 
play. The mean scores on focus and context were syimmed to form a^ ,^ 
single index of People versus Object Orientation. The re^sult^ showed 
no, differences between boy.s and girls on People versus Object 
Orientation or on either of the comporient measures of focus or 
conte^jt. One minor difference between the sexes was that the most 
object-oriented and the most people-oriented children ^tended to be 
boys, while mosr girls tended to divide their attention fairly evenly 
between people and objects. (Author/JMB) • 
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People vs. Object Orientation in Preschool 
Soys and Girls 



. - One of our cultural stereotypes ±s that boys and men ar^. more inter 
est^d in objects whereas girls and women are more interested in people. 
^^^^f^^^^°^^^^ sometimes found its way into the ".scientific lit- 
erature. For jxa:nple,an an extensive review of the literature on 
sex differences, Garai and S\:heinfeld (1968) concluded that it is 
"reasonably well established. ... (that) from earliest infancy on, males 
exhibit a greater interest in objects. and their manipulation whereas 
females show a greater interest in peopl4 and a greater capacity for 
the establishment of interpersonal relationships (p. 270)." Similar 
conclusions have been reached by Hutt (1972) in a separate review of 
the literature; aad%. Moore '(1967) has based a theory of intel- 
lectual development upon these presumed sex differences in interest. 
• Despite these repeated. assertions of , sex differences in interest 
in people and objects, little empirital evidence^ supports this notion. ^ 
Garai and ScheinfeM, for example, cite only a single study of '"thild- 
ren under six years (Goodenough, 1957) io support their conclusion. 
In this study, Goodenough found that preschool girls, in comparison 
'-.o boys, more frequently drew people in spontaneous drawing and'iaore 
srequeritly mentioned people in- spoatanepus conversation with a tester. 
.;-JodenQugh's conclusion that girls show Tr.ore interess; in people v:as 
highly inferential as she did not observe the everyday activities of 
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the children. In two other empirical studied, in which the play 
^activities o£ young children were actually obsewed, the authors 
have also interpreted their findings as indicating sex differences 
Jm people versus objects. In both of these sti^dies, the observa- 
tional systems used were quite diffetentiated and differences found 
in a single cati^gory of play were interpreted as reflecting differen- 
ces in interest in people or objects. In the first "study, Brindley, 
Clarke^ Hutt, Robinson, and Wethli (1973) found that girls engaged 
in "significantly and substantially .more social interactions" than 
boys. However 9 if this category of social interaction is combined 
vjith three others that seem to indicate an equally strong; interest 
in people, {that is,^ "rough and tumbles" "running, chasing play," 
and^ ^'agonistic intei^actions") then the differences are sharply 
reduced and seem most unlikely to Ue statistically significant, (It 
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is not possible to "compute a new tftest from the published data.) In 
the second study, Pedersen and Bell (1970) found that Iboys more fre- 
quently "manipulated physical objects" than did gir2:3. However, if 
t^ls category of play is combined with a separate category of "mani- 
pulating clay and dough," then the sex differences disappear. One 
additional study by Little (1968, 1969) is quite frequently cited to 
support the notion of sex differences in interest. Yet only brief 
abstracts of this research have been published 5 and neither 
the methods nor the results are clearly stated; lurther^riorej only a 
single oblique reference is made in these abstracts to findings of 
seK dif f er(3nce'8. In summary., there onlv ^^jo^ik oniplrical o.videnco 



to support the notion that preschool girls are raore interested in 
people while boys are xaore interested in objects. 

In contrast to the weak evidence favoring sex differeEces^ ten 
additionail studies were found that indicated no sex differences in inter 
est' in people versus objects in young children. Table 1 contains a list 
of these studies and their findings (as well as the studies prev- 
iously discussed). In i;ione of the§e ten studies were individual 
differences in interest in people versus objects speci,fic^lly ases- 
sed; instead, degree of interest' must be inferred from" such variables 
as frequency of peer and adult social interaction, (Reuter & Yunik, 
1973), \ degree of social participation (i.e., amount of group, par- 
allel, and self pl^y) (Smith & Connolly, 1972), or amount of alone 
^lay (Heathers, 1955). ]?erhaps because of the indirectness of these 
studies, current thinking on sex differences in young children (see 
for example, Post & Heth^rington, 1974; Matheny, Bolan & Wilson, 1974; 
Waldrop 6 Halverson, 1975) continues to suggest that differences in 
Interest do exist despite the preponderance of empirical findings 
favoring no sex dif fer^ences. 

Method:; 

The present study directly examined the issue of preferences for 
different tjrpes of interactions. The observed interact ioiiB were clas-- 
sified into a scale of Praple versus Object Orientationj whicii v;;.r: 
defined as the proportion of time the children were observed to inter- 
net with people as coir^pared to objects. To assess Orientation, the 
children were observed when a variety of people and objects m^rp 
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freely ^vaiiabl. to^the.in a setting that was part of thaif everyday 
■life, that is, the nursery-school frea play hour. ^ 

. Two aspects of play behavior rela'ting to degree of interest in ^ 
people ar| objects wjre^differ'entiated. , The first and most i.^ortant 
aspect was the locjis^or attention, which was determined mainly by 
. where the child's ^yes were directed. Possible categories were 
people, objects, both, or other,' 'other' consisted of activities 
, that c^uld not be adequately described as attention to people or 

objects, sich play with pets or listening to music. The seeoBd^ 
^ aspect was the interpersonal context of play; that is, was the cM.ld 
engaged, in solitary, parallel, associative, or cooperative pMy (sea 
Parten, 1932).^ The use of the two measures, focus and context, in 
observing play behavior allowed the accurate recording of play behav=- 
ior that did not fit the concept of a single dimension of Orient-- ' 
ation. For example, a child assisting others in building a fort 
' while discussing plans would be coded as having an object foc^s, but 
a social (that is, associative) context. Conversely, solitary role- 
Playing, for example feeding a doll, would be coded as having aosocial 
(that i., people) focus" but a solitary context. In actual fact, play. ' 
■ activities like these, involving a social focus but a non-social eon^ 

text or vice versa, ^ete found to be quite rare. Thus inost of the 
' children's play behavior cou^.d be adequately characterised as either 
people oriented or object oriented. 

Both focus and context were rafPd oner- a nin^'v. , *i , 

scale, with three indfcatins a focnr. on neonlc nr n i 
,1 • '^'-">.> people 01 a Hociiil context. 
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The mean scores on focus and context were susmied to form a single 
index-of People vs. Object Orientation/ Each child was observed 
with a time sampling method for about 50 minutes over thr,ee ncncon- 
riecutlve dayd\ The observer was not aware that sex was a relevant 
variable. Inter-observer reliability of the observational categories 
was established prior to the collection of data. Reliability coef- 
fiiaients were .93 for focus and .98 for context. 

The sample consisted of 38 white, middle class children from three 
suburban nursery school" classes. There were 22 boys and 16 girls. 

0 ; ■ . . , 

Their mean, ages were the -same: 4 years and 2,0 Eouths for both the 
boys and- the girls » 

Results and Di scussioB 
The results were quite' clear. No differences were ""f ound i ■ 
betweaji boys and girls in mean scores on People vs. Object •• 
Orientation - ,41^ n.s.), nor on either of the coniponent measures, 
tkat is, the focus of atteaticn (t^ ^ .42^ n.s.), or tlie interpersonal ' 
eontp;t of play (t ^ 1.47^ p:^.15). Ga the ;i!ieasOTe of focus, the boys' 
mean score was 2.04 and the girls' mean score was S.OO^indieating that 
both boys and gixlG divi^^od their attention evenly between people and 
objectSo ^eores on conto:^ were considerably hiraer, 2.6 for the 
boys and 2.7 for the girl^^, indicating that rr.ost of the children's 
play occorrod in a social -group invaivini?; either a^isociative or co-- 
operative pl:^y (both 'M-oTcl as three for the prc^GT?t purpo^^en) . lu 
short 9 boys and girls were indiot inguichable deforce of Intc^rest 

they showed to people and objects. 
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The issue must be raised of whether the present measures of 
Orientation were sensitive enough to detect possible sex differences. 
In another aspect of the study, scores on focus, context, /and Orien- 
tat ion were found to relate to certain intellectual abilities as pre- 
dieted (see Jennings, in press) , thereby suggesting that the present 
measures were sensitive to a meaningful dimension of individual dif- 
ferences. . , 

One minor qualification must be mde to the assertiosi of no sqk 
differences. The variance of the boys' scores was significantly 
greater than that of the girls' on Orientation ( F (21, 15) ^ 3.29, 
£<.05) and context (F (21, 15) 3.13, £<.05) and approached sign- 
ificance on focus (F (21,' 15) =^ 2.39, £<.10). That is, the most 
object-oriented children and the most people-oriented children tended 
to be boys. Most girls, on the other hand, tended to be in the Mddle 
of the distribution,- 'dividing their attention fairly evenly between 
people and objects. It is difficult to find a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of these differences in variance. The .central issue, how-- 
ever, is the lack of mean differences between sex groups' boys and 
girls did not differ in their interest in people versus objects. 

C oncl usions 

The assertion that boys are more thing--orieni:»',^d and girls are hioro 
people-oriented fits in well with our cultural stereotypes of the 
nature of boys and girls. Perhaps this is why the notion is so popular 
even in scientific circles. Despite this popularity^ there is very 
little evidence to support the notion. Quite the contrary, the finding 



froa the presetit study indicate that preschool boys and girlo are 

quite similar in this respect, and -this ^ conclusion is bolstered by 

the findings of quite a number of other studies iii whrteh interest 

in people and objects has been less directly assessed o There ®ay 

well be differences in the manner in which presehool boys and girlG 

interact with people and differences in .what, objects they clioose to 

manipulate; but in terras of global interest or orientatioa, preschool 

boys and girls seem indistinguishable. 

The issue of whether girls-, as'coHipared to boys, are move ■inter-- 

S 

ested in people or more sociable can be approached ±n a number of 
different ways. In the present paper,^ the specific qaestlou ask^d 
was whether girls, as compared to boys, more frequently interacted 
with people than objects. Maccoby and Jacklin (i97A), in their recent 
review of the literature over a large age range, approached the issue o 
possible sex differences in sociability in a number of other ways. For 
example, they looked at sensiti-^o^ity to social cues, friendship pattern^ 
susceptibility to social iafluence, and ^achievement motivation for' task 
ivith objects as compared to social tasks. Froiii these other perspect- 
Ive^v, Maccoby and Jacklio concluded that giris do not differ from boys 
Su soi'iabilicy. 

Thon thvre hok^ GKist.s a large body of f-indings refuting the notion 
th^it i;^lrl!3 aiTG rt^ore people-orlGnted and boys more object-orientedo 
'■goaetheJeijj-^ thio notion persists ^ perhaps because of our tendency ■ to 
rom^r^x^r rr^oclt that fit:^ iu uith our established i^ay of thinking^ 
\:7hlhi (ir.h±h: rornettinn a dozen- other results that disconfirm our 
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stereotypes • The findings of the present study elearly indicate tbat 
when both people and objects are freely a-^'ailable, presehoul boys 
choose to interact with people about as frequently as girls do aadj 
vice versa, preschool girls tend to interact- with objects about as 
frequently as boys do. ^ 
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Table 1 

Studies of Sex Differences in Interest 
in People versus Objects 



Study 



Source of Data 



Major Findinjgs 



A. Studies dfJ sociability in play in preschool children 



Heathers, 1955 



McCandless h 
Marshall, 1957 



Walters, Pearce 
& Dahms,*1957 



Clark, Wyon & 
Richards, 
1969 

Barnes, 1971 



Smith & 
Connolly, 
1972 



Brindley, Clarke, 
Hutt, Robinson 
& Wethli, 1973 



Observations of nui^sery-school 
free-play behavior 
(N = 20, age = 2 yrsv, , 
N = 20, age = :4 - 5 yts.) 

Observations of nursery-school 
free'-play behavi'pr 
(N = 48) 



Observations of nursery-school 
freerplay behaviof^^ 
(N = 124, age ^ 3 - 5 yrs.) 

Observations of nursery-school 
free-play behavior 
(N = 40, age - 3% yrs.) 

Observations of nursery-school 
free-play behavior 
(N = 42, age ==3-5 yrs.) 



Observations of nursery-school 
free-play behavior 
(N = 40, age 3 - 4 yrs.) 



Observations of niiirsery-school 
activities 
"^^N ^ 40 5 age 3^^ 5 yrs.) 



No sex differences in time 
spent in social play or in 
amount of social interaction. 



No sex differences in amount 
of positive or negative 
interactions jwrith peers 
or with adults. 

No sex differences- in amount * 
of positive social inter- 
actions, verbal or physical. 

No sex differences in socia- ^ 
bility (number of companions/ 
interval) . 

No sex differences in amount 
of cooperative play, asso- 
ciative play, or parallel 
play. 

No sex differences in par- 
ticipation (composite^ of 
group, parallel, and self 
play) . 

Girls engaged in significantly 
c more "Social interaction" 

(p < .01); but if category 
, of "Social interaction" is 
combined with "Rough and 
tumble , " "Running/^chasing , " 
and "Agonistic," sex dif- 
ferences are drastically 
reduced, surely not signif- 
icant. 



Table 1 (Cont.) 
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Study 

Reuter & 
Yunik, 1973 



Whiting & 

Edwards, 1973 



Jennings , 
in press 



Source of Data 

Observation of nursery-school 
activities 

(N =131, age =3-5 yrs.) 



Cros^-cultural observational 
study of 7 cultures, 
including United States 
(N = 24 in most cultures; 
age =3-11 yrs.) 

Observations of nursery-school 
free-play behavior 
(N = 38, age = 4% yrs.) 



Major Findings 

No sex differences in per- 
centage of time spent. in 
social interaction with 
peers or with adults. 

No sex differences in greeting 
or i.i initiating or engaging 
in friendly interaction. 



No sex differences in People 
vs. Object Orientation (a 
composite of focus of at- 
tention and interpersonal 
context of play) 



B. Studies of play with objects of solitary play in preschool children 



Heathers, 
1955 

Clark, Wyon & 
Richards, 1969 

Pedersen & 
Bell, 1970 



Barnes, 1971 



Laosa ^ Brophy^ 
1972 



N. Moore, 
Evertson & 
Brophy, 1974 



(see above) 
(see above) 



Observations of nursery-school 
activities 

(N = 55, age 2h yrs.) 



(see above) 



Observations of kindergarten 
free-play behavior 
(N = 93, age - 5h yrs.) 

Observations of nursery-school 
free-play behavior by class- 
room teachers (N ^ 116, 
age = 5h yrs.) 



No sex differences in time 
spent in alone play. 

0 

No sex differences in time 
spent alone. 

Boys more often manipulated 
physical objects (e.g. , 
blocks, toys); girls more 
often maxiipiilated clay and 
dough. 

No sex differences when manipu- 
lating objects is combined 
with manipulating clay and 
dough. 

No sex differences In amount 
of solitary playo 

No sex differences in amount 
of solitary play. 



No sex differences io araouni: 
of ^solitary play. 
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Study 

Jennings » 
in press 



Source of Data 
(see above) . 



€• Other eepiri-aal studies 



Konsik, 1951 



Goodenougli, 
1957' 



Little, 1968, 
1969 



Cramer & HogaUj 
1975 



Scenes constructed during doll 
play under instructions to 
make an "exciting sjcen^ out 
of an imaginaify moving 
picture." ^ 
(N - 163, age 1] yri?. , 
.N - 164, age 12 yrs^, 
N - 154, age 13 yrs,) 
^ ' -. ' 

SpontaneousMrawings (N - 247, 
age.= 2-4 yrs.)^ Spontan-- 
eobs verbalisations dufing 
testing (N = 52, age - 
2-4 yrs.) 

Method and subjects unclear. 
A paper~and-pencil scale for 
measuring differential 
interest was developed. 
(Only very brief sunMaries 
of this reseaifch are pub-^ 
/ lishad.) 



Replication of Hon2ik^s study. 
Scenes constructed during 
doll play under instructions 
to make an "exciting scene 
out of an imaginary moving 
picture" (N = 45^ age 3-6 
yrs., N =47, age =9-12 
yrs.) 



Major Finding s 
(sfee above) 



Girls used tnore persons (dolls) 
in their scenes; boys used 
more blocks and vehicles. 



Girl^ Aore frequently drew 
people; girls more frequently 
mentioned people. 



Findings unclear <. Only 

reference to sex differences 
is as follows: 

"...females, relative to males, 
appear to specialize in 
persons rather than things 
(Little, 1968) at the behavioral 
and interest levels (1969, p. 608) 

Girls u^^i^d more, persons (dolls) 
in their scenes (both age 
groups); boys used more blocks 
and vehicles (both age groups) . 
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